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ORIGINAL. 


THE SHOOTING EXPEDITION, 
OR, A SISTER’S INFLUENCE. 

It was a bright morning in September. 
The clear, bracing mountain air, the cloud- 
less sky, and a holiday, all conspired to 
render the boys of B. happy that morn- 
ing, and to promise much pleasure for the 
day. How the young heart thrills with 
delight, at the thought of no “school and 
plenty of fun till night!’ How eagerly 
the boy springs from his bed, with a joy- 
ous feeling of perfect freedom, calls his 
brothers to rise and come out into the 
open air, so as to have a run before the 
breakfast hour comes! Whoever has liv- 
ed in the country with a family of boys, 
knows full well the effect of a holiday 
upon them, and the numerous plans for 
enjoyment to which such a happy occasion 
gives rise. It was while visiting at the 
house of a friend, whose four sons made 
tte old walls ring with their joyous merri- 
ment, that we had an opportunity of wit- 
nssing the heart-felt enjoyment which 
tuntry boys experience in the prospect of 
tholiday. 

We were seated around the tea-table, the 
trening before, when the boys were dis- 
assing their plans for the next day. 
fam and Bill, whose fondness for hunting 
ind fishing rather exceeded their love of 
tudy, had proposed to ‘ go a shooting,” 
which the others assented immediately. 

“It is glorious weather now,” said Sam, 
“and we can take some dinner with us, and 
yend the day among the hills.” 

Lilla, their gentle sister, whose love for 
ter brothers was her ruling motive, and 
bsorbing thought, listened to the proposi- 
ton with a strangely sad expression, which 
*emed quite inconsistent with her broth- 
shigh spirits. She was a lovely child, 
vel named * Lilla,” for the lilly of the 
lley, with its retiring sweetness and beau- 
,was a fit emblem of her gentle spirit. 
Anonly sister was Lilla, and we loved to 
watch her among those wild boys; she so 
gentle, and they so full of animal spirits, 
hat it seemed often like rudeness in con- 
tastio her quict manner. Yet she had 

€ touchstone, which she need only use, 
© transform them all to the kindest, most 

‘ving and tender brothers; this touch- 
“one was their love for her. Yes, gentle 
and timid as the fawn, Lilla was ever safe 

om all rudeness from them, and it seem- 


edas if some kind fair given this 
young girl a key to the each ; so 
much did her wishes infl them, her 


Words control them. There is nothing 
More beautiful to us, than this silent influ- 
‘nee exercised through the mere force of 
ove, by : weaker spirit over a stronger 
one. Very beautiful is it to witness this 
Influence at any time, but in the present 
fse, of a sister over her brothers, it pre- 
o a picture, of which we could never 
veary, 


Noticiny the sadness which had crept 

















over Lilla’s face, her brother William 
said, gently tapping her upon the shoul- 
der, 

“What is it, Sis? something is the 

matter, I see plainly.” 
; ‘There is nothing new in my fecling 
H alittle sad sometimes ;”’ replied Lilla. 
= ‘ But cannot always tell why I feel so.” 
“Yes, you can, if you will, and you 
\ really must tell us,” replied James, who 
could always persuade his sister to tell 
him anything he wished. ‘Are you 
sorry that we are to have a holiday? Or 
are you sad because we are going to 
spend it away from home, and cannot 
take you with us?” 

*“T cannot tell why it is,” replied Lilla, 
“but I always feel sad when you go off 
and spend the day in the woods with your 
guns. I think of the beautiful birds, and 
how many of them will never sing again. 
And I think how happy they are among 
the green branches, before you deprive 
them of life.” 

Nothing more was said at this time, on 
the subject, and, when the boys left the 
next morning, with their dog and guns, 
their powder horns slung over their shoul- 
ders, and their dinner in a bag, Lilla look- 
ed after them, and then said sadly, 

*“ Strange, is it not? that the boys can 
find such pleasure in killing these innocent 
creatures? How much more pleasure J 
should take in gathering some of the beau- 
tiful wild flowers that they pass in the 
woods !” 

James, who heard this remark of his 
sister, looked back and said gaily, ‘ Be a 
good girl, and perhaps you shall have some 
flowers to-night.” 

Then turning to his brothers, he said, 
“IT wish instead of spending the day in 
killing birds, we could do something to 
give Lilla pleasure.” 

“* What in the world can we do?” ask- 
ed the others. 

“Why, a bright thought has just oc- 
curred to me, and you shall hearit. I 
remember last year, when Professor B. 
was here, he found some beautiful blue 
flowers, which he brought to Lilla, and 
with which she seemed perfectly delighted. 
It was just about this time in the year, 
and they must bein bloom now. They 
grow somewhere on the borders of a pond, 
which the Professor found in the midst of 
the woods. Now my plan is, that we go 
and try to find this pond. I know from 
his description, about the direction of it, 
and then we can carry home our flowers 
to Lilla.” 

This scheme was joyfully accepted by 
the brothers, who always rejoiced at the 
thought of giving Lilla pleasure, and they 
went gaily on singing merrily some wild 
wood songs, partly of their own composi- 
tion, you would have thought, to hear the 
chorusses. As they reached the top of the 
hill, a whole fiock of pigeons suddenly 
started up from the bushes. Alas, for the 
luckless bird that Bill’s unerring aim brought 
to the ground. 

**T don’t know how it is,” said he, as he 
picked up the dying bird, ‘* but I was almost 
sorry the moment after I had fired, for I 
thought of our Lilla at home, and how sad 
it,would make her to see the wounded 
bird. I really believe she would cry her 
eyes out, if she had seen the look the bird 
gave, as it closed its eyes.” 

* Lilla will not have to cry many tears, 
to make me give up shooting,” said James. 
“Thad rather never touch a gun, than 
have her unhappy about it. But come, 
let’s go in search of the pond. I think it 
is in the hollow, at the foot of this hill.” 








They descended the hill, and entered a 
pine grove. Suddenly they came to an 
opening in the woods, and there, complete- 
ly surrounded by the dark fir trees, was a 
beautiful sheet of water. On the borders 
of the pond grew the fringed gentice, in 
such profusion, as to give a deep blue 
tinge to the shore, so that at a little dis- 
tance, you would have thought the grass 
had lost it hue of green, and assumed in 
its place that of the sky. Their long walk 
had prepared the boys for enjoying the 
beauty of this spot, and taking their din- 
ner from their basket, they seated them- 
selves upon the trunk ofa tree, and using 
a rock as the table, they partook of the 
bread and pie with a good relish. Their 
meal being finished, the boys then set 
themselves about gathering the flowers, 
which grew in such profusion around them, 
and soon their arms were full of the love- 
ly fringed blossoms. Thus equipped with 
the blue-eyed beauties, the brothers turn- 
ed their backs upon the pond, and long 
before the sun had set, they were at their 
own home. Lilla had been watching for 
her brothers, and when she saw them com- 
ing, ran out to meet them. 

*: There, my darling sister, see what we 
have brought you, instead of dead birds!” 
and James crowned his sister’s head with 
flowers.' Oh, you should have seen the 
young girl's look of delight, as she filled 
her hands and apron with her favorite 
flowers, and then arranged them all so 
tastefully around the room. It was worth 
a hundred times the trouble they had tak- 
en to see the happy face of the beautiful 
child ; and so the boys all said, 

“You shall go with us to this lovely 
place some day, and see the flowers grow- 
ing there,” and James kissed the grateful 
child who had put her hand in his, and 
said gently, “*I am very happy now, and 
you have made me so.” 

As the family separated for the night 
with loving hearts, we thought how much 
happiness those brothers had given their 
gentle sister by the present of a few bright 
flowers, and wondered if their enjoyment 
was not greater than if they had spent the 
day in killing the harmless songsters of 
the grove? M. W. D. 


- Moral Cales. 


MY GRANDFATHER’S ILOME. 
Written for the Olive Branch, by M. C. Badger. 


By the soft green light in the woody glade. 

On the banks of moss where my childhood 
play’d; 

By the household tree through which mine eye 

First looked in love to the summer sky ; 

By the dewy gleam, by the rosy breath 

Of the primrose tufts in the grass beneath, 

Upon my heart there is laid a spell, 

Holy and precious—” 


My Grandfather’s Home!—around it 
clusters fond associations that make the 
name of it delightful. The long and neat- 
ly trimmed passage to the door, shaded by 
rows of noble cedars, maples, elms, and 
horse chesnuts—the fine lawn in front— 
the well trained orchard in the rear, and 
the wide expanse of fields around, while 
in the distance the tranquil river, the hills 
and the plains, presented to the eye a ro- 
mantic scenery. Then, the old fashioned 
dwelling with the front door exactly in the 
centre, the square rooms on either side 
with the heavy beams through the ceiling, 
the highly polished floors, and the massive 
antique furniture, is a pleasing picture riv- 
etted in, my memory. 























Searcely had I seen two summers, when 
I was left an orphan. My father had 
sought a milder clime in hopes the change 
might restore health to his frame, long en- 
ervated by disease, but in that distant clime 
he breathed away his breath, and was laid 
in astranger’s grave. My mother already 
predisposed to the same disease of which 
my father died, survived him buat. four 
months, consigning her two babes to the 
care of her good old father and aunt Pa- 
tience, her widowed sister. 

There could not be drawn a more exact 
portrait of the old Puritans than my grand- 
father. He was a tall, athletic man, of a 
noble bearing, and pleasingly dignified 
manners. I seem to see the placid and 
benign expression that ever played over 
his countenance, and hear the pleasant 
tones of his voice which always preposses- 
ed every one in his favor. He was a man 
who sought the right and avoided the 
wrong in every cause, and was always 
ready to bestow both time and money to 
promote any benevolent object. But in 
whatever light my grandfather might be 
seen, in none did he shine so brightly as 
in his Christian character. He studied 
diligently the Bible, to know the way 
and the truth, and made it the guide of his 
life, thus adopting the judicious system 
which rendered him a safe model for imi- 
tation. He never put aside the Christian, 
but in every day business, religious prin- 
ciple actuated his motives. He had a hap- 
py talent of imparting instruction, and his 
thorough knowledge and clear perception 
enabled him to convey to the minds of 
those around him an uncommon degree of 
varied information. The Sabbath was a 
day of delight to my grandfather, and he 
made it a day of delight to his houschold, 
for his example, which was sanctioned by 
aunt Patience, led us always to weleome 
with joy the rising glories of the Sabbath 
morn. My grandfather was the most 
amusing of story tellers. I shall never 
forget his pleasant voice as it greeted me 
from school or play, or how fondly he 
would take me upon one knee, while sister 
Jane or cousin Lizzie were lovingly plac- 
ed upon the other, to hear grandpa tell sto- 
ries of olden times. The skirmishes about 
his home, then quite an isolated spot—the 
encounters with Indians—the revolution- 
ary struggles in which he participated, and 
the most interesting events of history, are 
lastingly impressed upon my memory, be- 
cause communicated in so pleasing a form. 
My young heart swelled with enthusiasm, 
while I longed for the time when my cour- 
age should be tested, and when I could 
boast of as brave a spirit as I thought my 
grandfather possessed. 

It was Saturday—our play day, the last 
Saturday I was to spend for a long time 
beneath the roofof my grandfathcr’s house, 
for on the next Monday, I was to leave for 
a boarding school. When the first rays of 
the rising sun peeped into the eastern win- 
dows, I was up, devising plans to improve 
every moment, while Jane and Lizzie ea- 
gerly coincided in all my schemes. The 
morning we spent in our usual exercises, 
and never did a merry group improve their 
time so vigorously in running, climbing, 
riding, top spinning and kite flying, with 
the various inndoor amusements. Grand- 
father took us to sail on the pond, and, 
as we passed a very high and almost per- 
pendicular rock rising from the water’s edge 
—he pointed to it and said, ** look there ! 
my son, could you scale that rock ?” 

I looked at him in amazement. 

“But Ihave done it,my boy. When 
but ten years ofage, I read of the conquest 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPIANION. 








of Quebec, by General Wolfe, and being 
fired with a passion for military glory, so 
prevalent at that time, I studied narrowly 
his operations, and decided, if he could as- 
cend with his troops, the steep and abrupt 
heights of Abraham, and draw up the or- 
der of battle upon the summit, I would re- 
ceive the lesson as an incitement to cour- 
age, and thus fit myself for a brave soldier. 
Filled with a new impulse, I resorted to 
this rock, and marching around its base in 
the manner I imagined General Wolfe sur- 
veyed the heights*of Abraham, with great 
intrepidity I began an advance towards 
the top. Difficulties constantly appeared, 
the rock was too smooth at one time, at 
another, the steps carried me in such a cir- 
cuitous direction, as made me almost des- 
pair, while my head and neck seemed dis- 
located, and my eyes became bewildered in 
looking downwards, around and upwards. 
A soldier must not possess a faint heart, 
thought I, so I would not give way, but 
pressed on and on, alone and unheeded. 
The summit was gained, and with a joy 
not exceeded by gallant Wolfe himself, 
when, in his dying moments, he heard the 
exclamations,—“ they run! they run!” 
planting my foot down firmly upon the 
rock, I exclaimed, “ victory! victory! I’ve 
scaled the heights of Abraham.” 

My grandfather’s eyes glistened with de- 
light as he uttered those last words with 
the enthusiasm of youth. 

“But, grandfather, how did you de- 
scend ?” 

“ Ah! my son, that was easier than the 
ascent, Ican assure you. But I wish this 
achievement to impress your mind with 
the same lesson it taught myself—courage 
to undertake difficulties, patience to en- 
dure them, and perseverance to overcome 
them.” 

We had been such attentive listeners as 
made us not aware of the fleeting moments 
or that our pleasureable sail was brought 
to aclose. Grandfather now declared he 
must return and leave aunt Patience to go 
with us to the woods. 

Aunt Patience was a very loveable be- 
ing, always anticipating our wants, and 
soothing our misfortunes. Indeed, she was 
a perfect prodigy to us, little folks, for she 
entered into our sports with equal zest with 
ourselves. There was naught so beautiful 
as Frank’s kite or balloon, then Jenny’s 
hoop glided so swiftly, and Lizzy’s doll 
was so rosy and pretty, in fine, the pleas- 
ure she manifested made us doubly pleas- 
ed. It was a word—a look—a smile— 
these alike conquered our hearts. In the 
woods we were sure of endless stories about 
everything we met, for aunt Patience’s 
knowledge seemed boundless. She was 
equally versed in analizing stones and trees, 
and discoursed as well about the wild 
flowers as the science of astronomy. Thus 
we wandered on, almost forgetting our 
fatigue in the interesting scenes that were 
constantly presented, and the sun had 
sank behind the western hills, when we 
arrived of the gate of the old mansion. 

Monday morning dawned in all the bal- 
miness of June. As I stood upon the 
threshhold, my grandfather took my hand, 
and in an impressive tone of voice and se- 
rious manner, said— 

“My son, you are leaving for the first 
time the restraints of home, to go amidst 
other scenes, where temptations will sur- 
round you, and troubles you have never 
imagined. Yield not to them, but let your 
behaviour be such as_ will reflect honor on 
your own head, and cause our hearts to re- 
joice. Ihave always found you an obedi- 
ent, truthful boy; let me never have occa- 
sion to change my opinion. Remember, 
although you have not my eye upon 
you, that Eye which never slumbers 
or sleeps, will watch over you, and protect 
you from every ill, if you make him your 
friend, and act as in his presence. Give 
no time to idleness, and so control your- 
self, as to maintain fixed principles in do- 
ing right. Cherish a love for home, and 
above all, keep holy the Sabbath-day.” 

Ithanked my grandfather, and told him 
I loved and reverenced his opinion too 
much to allow his advice to pass unheed- 
ed. 

Six months had nearly elapsed, and I 
‘was looking forward to the exhibition as 
the present sealing point of my school cap- 
tivity, when I received a letter from home, 
stating the sudden death of my grandfath- 
er. It was my first sorrow, for I was too 
young when my parents died, to realize 





their loss, and when I reflected my dear 
old grandfather's voice was still in death, 
and that he could counsel me no more, my 
heart almost burst with grief. My prepar- 
ations were hastily made, and I set out on 
a bitter cold morn in December, for my 
day’s journey. Meeting with an accident 
by the way, we were detained at the 
hotel over night, so that I arrived home 
just in time to attend the funeral. Never 
were there more sincere mourners, than at 
the grave of my grandfather. .He was 
throughout a long life universally respect- 
ed and beloved for his uniform benevo- 
lence, social feelings and ardent piety. He 
seemed to me a perfect man, and I should 
have wondered had his name been men- 
tioned without reverence. 

Weeks passed, yet I had not returned 
to school, as my grandfather's estate was 
to go into other hands. Aunt Patience 
was now my only guide. Her husband 
had left a small annuity, quite insufficient 
even to support herself and little Lizzie, 
yet with this income, she resolved to take 
a small tenement in Boston, where she 
might be able to earn, with her own hands, 
a sufficiency to educate those committed to 
her care. ‘Changes will come,” said 
aunt Patience, “‘so we will go cheerfully 
in the path heaven directs.” With sad 
hearts we gathered up our all to quit the 
place dearest to us on earth—wmy grand- 
father’s home. 

I had attained my fourteenth year, and 
was old enough to realize my sister’s and 
my own situation. Thanks to my old 
grandfather for inuring me to habits of in- 
dustry, I determined to devote myself to 
making those around me comfortable, and, 
if God prospered me, poverty should not 
be known in our dwelling. Sister Jane 
was a sickly child, and needed constant 
care, and aunt Patience with all her usual 
mildness, bestowed upon her the attentions 
of a mother’s love, yet she could not res- 
cue her from death’s icy grasp. We had 
been settled but two months, when she 
was attacked by a violent fever. One 
evening as we stood by her bedside, she 
took my hand, and softly articulated, 
“Frank I must die—but I am not afraid 
of death.’”’ She was silent for a few mo- 
ments, while her lips moved as if in pray- 
er, then, with’a brightened eye, she said, 
‘**heaven is a glorious place, Frank, I see 
itall—so bright. Oh! I want to dwell 
there, with Jesus Christ.’ She closed her 
eyes and left speaking,—gave a sigh and 
died. Thus was one of the loveliest flow- 
ers of earth, transplanted to the paradise of 
God. 

Determined upon obtaining my own 
livelihood, I applied to several merchants ; 
at last almost discouraged, I providentially 
entered Mr. ’s store. After hear- 
ing my errand, he smilcd, and very kindly 
suid, ‘‘ Perhaps there may be sufficient for 
you to do in my store; try, and if you 
prove honest and industrious, it may be 
well with you.” I tried, and at the 
age of twenty, received a salary of one 
thousand a year. In a few years, one 
of the partners retired, and I was admit- 
ted to the co-partnership. 

Amidst the pressing cares of a thriving 
business, my mind ever turned to my 
grandfather’s home. It was the scene of 
the budding hopes of youth—of all child- 
hood’s associations, and the memory of it 
was cherished in pleasurable remembrance. 
I longed to call it my own, and after 
many unsuccessful attempts to purchase it, 
I was denominated the proprietor. When 
the intelligence was communicated to aunt 
Patience, and she was once more enthron- 
ed mistress of the mansion, she wept for 
joy, and Lizzie was wild with delight. 








Biography. 








ORIGINAL. 


JOANNA OF NAVARRE, 
Queen of Henry Fourth. 
CONCLUDED. 


On account of this sickness of the king, 
Joanna led quite a secluded life, for she 
was devoted to him. Henry, on account 
of his illness, kept his last Christmas at 
Eltham, with his queen, in great seclu- 
sion. This complaint was accompanied 
with epileptic fits, or death-like trances in 
which he sometimes lay for hours, without 
manifesting any signs of life. He was 
however, a little better after the holidays, 


and was able to return to his palace at 
Westminster, after Candlemas, and to keep 
his birth-day. He was at his devotions in 
the Abbey, when his last fatal stroke of ap- 
oplexy seized him, and it was supposed by 
all that he was dead; but being removed 
to the abbot’s state apartments, and laid 
on a pall before the fire, he revived, and 
asked ‘‘ where he was.” He was told “in 
the Jerusalem chamber.” ‘* Henry re- 
ceived this answer as his death-knell ; for 
it had been predicted of him that he should 
die in Jerusalem, which he had supposed 
to mean the holy city, and had solemnly 
taken the cross, in token that it was his 
intention to undertake a crusade for the 
expiation of his sins.” 

He expired March 19th, 1413. He was 
buried with great pomp by the side of Ed- 
ward, the black prince, upon Trinity Sun- 
day, next following the day of his death. 

In the first year of her widowhood, Jo- 
anna received every remark of respect 
from the new king, Henry Fifth, , who 
wished her to exert her influence over her 
son, the duke of Bretagne, in order to se- 
cure the alliance of that prince in his pro- 
jected war with France. Joanna did use 
her influence in order to induce him to en- 
ter into amicable arrangements with Eng- 
land. 

It is said by some historians, that Joan- 
na was entrusted by her royal step-son 
with a share in the government, when he 
undertook his expedition against France. 
This however, is not well authenticated. 
She was certainly treated with higher con- 
sideration than was ever shown to a queen 
dowager of England, who was not also 
queen-mother, and enjoyed the favor and 
confidence of the king in no slight degree. 

The last thing which Henry Fifth did, 

previous to leaving his capital, was to 
make a farewell visit to Joanna, from whom 
he parted with great amity, “‘ giving the 
royal widow gracious license to reside with 
her retinue, in any of his royal castles, 
during his absence in foreign parts. King 
Henry despatched a messenger over to Eng- 
land, to the queen regent, with news of 
his victories, when ‘‘ Te Deum”’ was sung 
in all the churches, and a mighty proces- 
sion consisting of the Queen and nobility, 
with the Mayor and corporation of the city 
of London, walked from St. Paul’s to 
Westmnster, to return thanks to Almighty 
God. Here arich offering was made by 
the Queen Joanna, and those who attend- 
ed her, and they all returned in triumph 
to the city, amidst the acclamations of the 
people.” Joanna however, had little cause 
for joy, for her gallant son, the duke of 
Alencon was slain, and her brother Charles 
of Navarre died of his wounds on the fol- 
lowing day ; her son Arthur was also tak- 
en captive. It must have been no trifling 
tax to Joanna under these circumstances, 
to have assumed the glittering trappings of 
State, and to take a leading part in a pub- 
lic pageant of rejoicing. Until these du- 
ties were performed, Joanna must not give 
a moment to her own griefs. Arthur was 
doomed to waste the flower of his youth in 
close confinement; Joanna’s entreaties 
could not prevail upon Henry Fifth to re- 
lease one against whom he was so much 
exasperated. He however continued at 
this time to treat his. step-mother with 
great respect. The year following, Joan- 
na was arrested at her palace of Havering 
Bower, by the order of the regent of Eng- 
land, the duke of Bedford. She was ac- 
cused by her confessor, John Randolf, a 
Minorite friar, of dealing with the powers 
darkness for the destruction of the king. 
Joanna was not allowed an opportunity of 
justifying herself, but was condemned un- 
heard, despoiled of her property, and con- 
signed to years of solitary confinement, 
without the slightest regard to law or jus- 
tice. Her only accuser was murdered by 
a priest with whom he was arguing, and 
“by his death, the whole affair remains 
among the most inscrutable of historical 
mysteries.” It is however supposed, that 
the refusal of Joanna to loan to the king 
the principal part of her dower, was the 
real cause of her ill treatment, and afford- 
ed the kinga pretence for replenishing his 
exhausted coffers at her expense. 

Joanna was at length restored to liberty, 
wealth and her royal station, which she 
lived to enjoy many years. Her favorite 
residence was the retreat of Havering Bow- 
er, “‘ where she was frequently enlivened 
by rude, theatrical entertainments.” In 





the ninth year of Henry Sixth, a grievous 


fire took place, owing to the carelessnegs 
of a player at the manor of the lady queen 
Joanna, at Langley, at which fire a vag 
amount of plate, furniture, and household 
stuff was consumed. “This fire is the last 
event of any importance which befell the 
royal widow, after her restoration to her 
rights,” for she died in the year 1439, op 
the 9th of July, being upwards of seventy 
years of age. EstTEtxe, 


es 








Parental. 
A MOTHER’S COMFORT. 


The presence of Christ can turn a dark 
night into a night much to be remembered, 
Perhaps it is time to be sleeping, but the 
November wind is out, it riots over the 
misty hills, and dashes the rain-drift on the 
rattling casement, and howls in the fire. 
less chimney; it has awakened the young 
sleeper in the upper room. And when his 
mother enters, she finds him sobbing out 
his infant tears, or, with beating heart, 
hiding from the noisy danger in the depths 
of his downy pillow. But she puts the 
candle on the table, and sits down beside 
the bed, and she goes on to explain the 
mysterious source of his terror. ‘That 
hoarse loud roaring is the brook tumbling 
over the stones, for the long pouring rains 
have filled it to the very brim. It is up 
on the green to-night, and had the coy. 
slips been in blossom, they would all have 
been drowned. Yes, and that thump at 
the window: it is the old cedar at the 
corner of the house; and as the wind tos. 
ses his stiff branches, they bounce and 
scratch on the panes of glass ; and if they 
were not very small, they would be broken 
to pieces.” And then she goes on to tell 
how this very night there are people out in 
the pelting blast, whilst her little boy lies 
warm in his crib, inside of his curtains; 
and how ships may be upset on the deep 
sea, or dashed to pieces on rocks so steep 
that the drowning sailors cannot climb 
them, And then perhaps, she ends with 
breathing a mother’s prayer, or he drops 
asleep beneath the cradle hymn. 

As one whom his mother comforteth, 
the Lord comforteth his people, Isa. Ixvi. 
13. It isin the dark, and boisterous night 
of sorrow or apprehension, that the Savior 
reveals himself nigh. And one of the first 
things he does, is to explain the subject 
matter of the grief, to show its real nature 
and amount. It is but a light affliction; 
it lasts but for a moment. Wait till 
morning, and you will see the extent of 
it. And during these quiet hours, when 
the heart is soft, the Saviour’s lessons sink 
deep. And, last of all, by this comfort 
ing visit, the Saviour unspeakably endears 
himself to that soul. Paul and Silas nev- 
er knew him so well, nor loved hims0 
much as after that night which they passed 
in the Macedonian prison.- Rev.J. Hamilton. 


___ Natural istory. 


KNOWLEDGE OF ANIMALS. 


The knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
which is possessed by the different mem- 
bers of the animal creation, has not unfte- 
quently been the subject of wonder to the 
naturalist. We may examine the subject 
with profit to ourselves. 

Bees are geometricians. Their cells 
are so constructed, as with the least quat- 
tity of material, to have the largest sized 
spaces, and least possible loss of interstice. 

So also is the Ant Lion. His funnel 
shaped trap is exactly correct in its confor 
mation, as if it had been formed by the 
most skilful artist of our species, with the 
aid of the best instruments. 

~ The Mole is a Meteorologist. 

The bird called the Kine Killer, is @ 
arithmetician ; so also are Crows, the Wild 
Turkey, and some other birds. ' 

The To the Ray, and the Electr 
Fel, are ans. ? 

The Na is a Navigator. He rais- 
es and lowers his sail, and casts and weighs 
anchor, and performs other nautical evo- 
lutions. 

The Beaver is an architect, builder and 
wood-cutter. 

The Marmot is a civil engineer. He net 
only builds houses, but constructs aque 
ducts and drains to keep them dry. 

The White Ants maintain a regular ar 
my of soldiers. 7 

The East India Ants are horticulturists; 
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they make mushrooms, upon which they 
feed their young. 

Wasps are paper manufacturers. 

Caterpillars are silk spinners. 

The bird Ploceus Textor is a weaver. 
He weaves a web to build his nest. 

The Primia is a tailor. He sews the 
Jeaves together to make his nest. ; 

The squirrel isa ferryman. Witha chip 
or a piece of bark for a boat, and his tail 
fora sail, he crosses a stream. 

Dogs, Wolves, Jackalls, and many oth- 
ers are hunters.— Young People’s Mirror. 








SS 


Nursery. 





————— 


THE TREE THAT NEVER FADES. 


“Mary,” said George, “next summer, I 
will not have a garden. Our pretty tree 
js dying, and I won't love another tree as 
long as I live, I will have a bird next sum- 
mer, and that will stay all winter. 

“George, don’t youremember my beau- 
tiful canary bird, and it died in the middle 
of the summer, and we planted bright flow- 
as in the ground, where we buried it? 
My bird did not live so long as the tree.” 

“Well, I don’t see we can love any- 
thing. Little brother died before the bird; 
and I loved him better than any bird, or 
tree, or flower. Oh, I wish we could have 
something to love that would’nt die.” 

“George, let us go into the house. I 
don’t want to look at our tree any longer.” 

The day passed. During the school 
hours, George and Mary had almost for- 
gotten that their tree was dying; but at 
evening as they drew: their chairs to the 
table, where their mother was sitting, and 
began to arrange the seeds they had been 
from day to day gathering, the remem- 
brance of their tree came upon them. 

“Mother,” said Mary, ‘“‘ you may give 
these seeds to cousin John; I never want 
another garden.” 

“Yes,”’ added George, pushing the pa- 
pers in which he had carefully folded 
them, towards his mother, ‘‘ you may give 
them all away. If I could find some 
seeds of a tree, that would never fade, I 
should love to have a garden, mother?” 

“Yes, George, I have read of a gar- 
den where the trees never die.” 

“A real garden, mother?” 

“Yes, my son. In the middle of the 
garden, I have been told, there runs a 
pure river of water, clear as crystal, and 
meach side of the river is the tree of life, 
—a tree that never fades. That garden is 
heaven. There you may love, and love 
forever. ‘There will be no death—no fa- 
ding there. Let your treasure be the tree 
of life, and you will have something to 
which your young hearts can cling, with- 
out fear, without disappointment. Love 
the Saviour here, and he will prepare you 
todwell in those green pastures, and be- 
side those still waters.” 

















Religion. 








SKETCH OF DR- STEPHEN GANO, 
OF PROVIDENCE. 

The birth place of Dr. Gano was New 
York city; he was born on the 25th of 
December, 1762; his father being pastor 
ofthe small and only Baptist Church in 
the city. 

In the year 1783, Dr. Gano became 
hopefully pious. He was at that time a 
Mactising physician in Orange county, in 
the State of New York, with encouraging 
Prospects of a very respectable and lucra- 
tive practice, Amidst all his sufferings 
during the revolutionary war, with death 
and eternity ever before him, he had re- 
mained unalarmed; but when peace and 
Ptosperity were his portion, he became 
tacked by the realizing sense of his lost 
condition, living as he had and was, with- 
out God and withdut hope. 

An elderly widow in the neighborhood 
Would occasionally assist Dr. G.’s young 
wife with her: better judgment, and mark- 
ing her amiable sobriety, the Doctor be- 
lieved her to be pious. He therefore urg- 
ed her to be sent for to pass the day. Ob- 
Serving his opportunity, he expressed to 
her his deep convictions respecting tem- 
Perance, righteousness and a judgment to 
Come.” With judicious Christian counsel, 
she for a while encouraged and instructed 

m. Then slowly laying aside her nee- 


dle, and raising her glasses to wipe the 
gathering tears from her eyes, she re- 
marked: ‘Ah, my dear young doctor, I 
have been talking to you as if I were a 
Christian, and such you doubtless esteem 
me. Long before you were born, even 
forty years, I have been seeking this peace 
in believing, after which you are how striv- 
ing, and I have not yet found it.” Upon 
which they simultaneously agreed to read 
the Scriptures together with prayer. Be- 
fore many days had elapsed, during the 
silent watches of a prayerful night, the plan 
of salvation, by the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, the Comforter, through Christ, 
opened to his mind with beauty, clearness 
and force, by the application of the 16th 
chap. of Ezekiel, 6th verse, and the 18th 
verse of the Ist chapter of Isaiah: ‘* Come 
now, and let us reason together, saith the 
Lord; though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they 
be red like crimson they shall be as 
wool.” He only waited for the first 
rays of the morning to dawn, to urge his 
horse’s speed to the abode of his friend. 
At the first rap on the door, she raised an 
upper window, and asked: ‘Doctor is 
your wife ill?’ ‘Oh, no!” said he, “I 
have found Jesus precious, and am come 
to tell you, that there is nothing easier in 
the world than to believe and rejoice!” 
Remaining at the window, she replied, “I 
was only waiting for day-light, to come 
and tell you, that this night the long sea- 
son of my captivity has ended, and I am 
rejoicing with a joy unspeakable; and 
even now it is to me full of glory.” 

We may readily imagine the fact that 
the joyful news was that day penned to 
his venerated parents. His letter contain- 
ed a remark something like this: ‘‘ Tell it 
upon the house-tops, that Stephen is among 
the redeemed.” 

The slow, laggard mail of those days 
had not gone far, before the young, confi- 
dent disciple felt abashed at what his 
honored parents might justly esteem his 
presumption, and which he began to fear 
was surely the very thing. Hoping the 
mail might miscarry, (not an unusal occur- 
rence,) and the imprudent’ letter never 
reach home, he determined in future to 
avoid all such expressions of assurance, 
unbecoming in one who now realized him- 
self so sinful still. 

But time only delayed in returning a 
letter, saying, ‘‘ As I never expect to be 
nearer the house-top in a suitable situation 
to make known the joyful news of my dear 
son’s conversion, than the pulpit, I read 
your letter from thence on the last Sab- 
bath.” This astounding information from 
his father, finished the work of self-abase- 
ment in his heart, and left him earnestly 
to cry to God that he might not be de- 
ceived, nor deceive others. By reference 
to dates, it appears that a modest confi- 
dence was soon established. For at the 
age of 23 years, he was ordained by the 
first Baptist Church in the city of New 
York, of which his father was pastor. 

I was once naming the circumstances of 
this letter to an aged, excellent minister, 
who said, ‘* That was a blessed letter. 
When a thoughtless lad of sixteen, I went 
to hear Dr. G.’s father preach. The Lord 
so ordered it, that I was present at the 
very time that letter was read, and that, 
with the accompanying remarks, and the 
feelings manifested by the people, made a 
lasting impression on my heart ; and it had 
its weight in leading me into the ministry, 
as well as being one of the means of my 
conversion.” [Ch. Watchman. 


Sabbath School. 


DIALOGUE ON FORGIVENESS. 


Jokn. I never will speak to that Frank 
Murphy again, as long as I live. 

Charles. Why, John? Whathas Frank 
Murphy done to you, to make you so an- 


gry. 

J. Done? Why, he has taken my 
handsome india rubber ball, that my moth- 
er gave me for a birth-day present, and 
pitched it into the deepest part of the pond. 
I hate him. 

C. O, John! do not say so. I know 
Frank Murphy is not a good boy, but you 
must forgive him. 

J. 1 will not forgive him as long as I 
live. This is not the first time that he has 

















served me a mean trick; once he asked 


me to lend him my sled, and because I 
wanted it myself, he borrowed Dick Young’s 
heavy sled, and ran right into mine, so as 
to nearly split my sled to pieces. 
C. That was provoking; but you will 
have to forgive him, for all that. 

J. Have to forgive him! There is no 
have about it; I will not forgive him. I 
will do him all the mischief I can. 

C. O, John, do not talk so; you will 
be sorry for it afterwards, for you are not 
an unkind boy, although you are so pas- 
sionate. 

J. Now, just tell me, will you, why I 
ought to forgive Frank Murphy ? 

C. Because Jesus has told us to forgive 
our enemies; and yau will have to be 
forgiven yourself, before you can go to 
heaven. 

J. I know that. 

C. Well, if you are determined not to 
forgive Frank, how can you say the prayer 
“forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us ?” 

J. Why Charles, this is new talk from 
you; I remember when you used to be 
as full of fight as any of us. 

C. Yes, I know I was; but I have 
lately had a new Sunday school teacher, 
who has tried to put me right about these 
things, and since I have found out how 
sinful such feelings are, I try to get the 
better of them. 

J. Weil, it is a hard thing to he treated 
by a boy, as I have just been treated by 
Frank Murphy, 

C. But it is a great deal harder to bear 
revengeful feelings. 

J. Itis bad enough, I know. Icould 
sit down and cry this moment; I hate 
myself and everybody else. 

C. Do try, and get over that feeling, 
John. 

J. I cannot. 

C. But indeed you can, John, if you go 
to work in the right way. Think how 
Jesus forgave his murderers, and pray to 
him to give you his temper; and John, do 
not speak when you feel angry, we always 
say wrong things if we do. This is what 
my teacher told me, and I know it isso. 
I have bit my lips many a time, to keep 
from speaking when I was angry; but it 
comes easier now. 

J. 1 often wish that I was like you, 
Charles. I wished so the other day, when 
I saw you offer to lend your skates to that 
boy who had treated you so badly. 

C. O you may bea great deal better 
than Iam! and you will be, if you only 
take our teacher’s advice, and pray to 
God very often for a kind and forgiving 
heart. 

J. Well, Charles, I do begin to feel a 
little better than I did. Most of the boys 
encourage me in my anger, but you have a 
way of softening me down. 

C. I am sure I am very glad of it ; for 
above all things, I would like to have the 
blessing promised to the peace-maker. 

[S. S. Advocate. 








Benevolence. 








THE PROCURING OF A BIBLE. 


It chanced as I was fishing, an old man 
passed by, and seeing me, asked of my boy, 
“Tf I could read a book?” He answered 
“Yes.” ‘The reason I ask,” said the 
old man, “‘is, because I have one I got 
when the Portuguese lost Columbo, and if 
your master will please to buy it, I will sell 
it to him;’’ which, when I heard of, I bid 
my boy go to his house with him, which 
was not far off, and bring it to me, making 
no great account of the matter, supposing 
it might be some Portuguese book. The 
boy having formerly served the English, 
knew the book; and, as soon as he had 
got it into his hand, came running with it, 
calling out to me, “It is a Bible!” It 
startled me to hear him mention the name 
of a Bible, for I neither had one, nor 
scarcely could ever think to see one; upon 
which I flung down my angle, and went 
to meet him. The first place the book 
opened in, after I took it into my hand, 
was the 16th chapter of the Acts; and 
the first place my eye pitched on was the 
thirtieth and one, and the thirtieth verses— 
where the jailer asked St. Paul, ‘ What 
must I do to be saved?’ And he answer- 
ed saying—‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thine 








house.’ The sight of this book so rejoic- 





ed me, and affrighted me together, that I 
cannot say which passion was greater, the 
joy, for that I had got sight of a Bible, or 
the fear that I had not enough to buy it ; 
having then but one pagoda in the world, 
which I willingly would have given for it, 
had it not been for my boy, who dissuaded 
me from giving so much, alleging my ne- 
cessity for money many other ways, and 
undertaking to procure the book for a far 
meaner price, provided I would seem to 
slight it in the sight of the old man. This 
counsel, after I considered, I approved of ; 
my urgent necessities earnestly craving, 
and my ability being very small to relieve 
the same; and however, I thought I could 
give my piece of gold at the ast cast, if 
other means should fail. I hope the read- 
ers will excuse me, that I hold them so 
long upon this single passage; for it did 
so affect me then, that I cannot lightly 
pass it over as often as I think of it, or 
have occasion to mention it. . The sight in- 
deed of this Bible so overjoyed me, as if 
an angel had spoken to me from heaven; 
to see that my most gracious God had 
prepared such an extraordinary blessing 
forme, which I did, and ever shall look 
upon as miraculous; to bring unto me a 
Bible in my own native language, and that 
in such a remote part of the world—where 
his name was not so much as known, and 
where any Englishman was never known 
to have been before. I looked upon it as 
somewhat of the same nature with the ten 
commandments he had given the Israelites 
out of heaven; it being the thing, for want 
whereof I had so often mourned, nay, and 
shed tears too; and, then the enjoyment 
whereof, there could be no greater joy in 
the world tome. Upon the sight of it, I 
left off fishing; God having broughta fish 
to me that my soul longed for—and now 
how to get it, and enjoy the same, all the 
powers of my soul were employed. I gave 
God hearty thanks that he had brought it 
so near me, and most earnestly prayed that 
he would bestow it on me. Now it being 
well towards evening, and not having 
wherewithal to buy it about me, I depart- 
ed home, telling the old man, that in the 
morning, I would send my boy to buy it of 
him. All that night I could take no rest 
for thinking on it, fearing lest I might be 
disappointed of it. In the morning, as 
soon as it was day, I sent the boy with a 
knit cap he had made for me, to buy the 
book, praying in my heart for good suc- 
cess, which it pleased God to grant; for 
that cap purchased it, and the boy brought 
it to me, to my great joy, which did not a 
little comfort me over all my afflictions. 
—Knoxw’s Historical Relation of Ceylon. 








Descriptive. 








OPTICAL ILLUSION. 


The following interesting extract from a 
private letter, descriptive of a singular op- 
tical illusion on the Catskill Mountains, 
written by an eye-witness, has been hand- 
ed to us by a friend for publication. 

, [.N. Y. Tribune. 

* * * * ‘The afternoon, (Tuesday, 
August 14,) was a memorable one for the 
mountain. The optical illusion of last 
Monday week was reproduced, but more 
transcendantly beautiful than it had ever 
appeared before. It is the third time in 
twenty years that this extraordinary 
phenomenon has been perceived. Mrs. 
A. and myself were sitting on a rock in 
front of the piazza, when she suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Look look!’ I did so, and the 
whole hotel was surrounded in the cloud 
before us. The whole house was assembled 
immediately, and we ran out to the point 
of rock from which the phenomenon of last 
Monday had been perceived. We were 
scarcely there a minute, when a beautiful- 
ly arched rainbow was formed in the cloud, 
exactly in the centre of which was seen, 
the entire group, precisely as they stood on 
the ledge of rock. It was not merely their 
shadows, but the entire form of each per- 
son in the group was distinctly visible ; 
each person saw the whole group, not mere- 
ly the reflection of his own image. This 
lasted about five minutes, when the rainbow 
disappeared, and the phenomenon of Mon- 
day last succeeded; each person saw his 
own shadow, of huge dimensions, reflect- 
ed on the cloud and surrounded by a halo 
of light, but was unable to see that of his 
neighbor. I shall never in my life see any 
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thing of the kind again, and if I had not 

seen it, I could have formed no conception 

of its effect ; it was perfectly thrilling. 
[Christian Witness. 





- Gditorial. 


COWPER’S DREAM. 

“ What book have you there, father?” said 
Juliana to her father, as he came home from the 
village, one day, with a voluwe in his hand. 

“It is a copy of Paradise Lost,” replied her 
father. “You may have it for your own, as 
soon as have read it through.” : 

“Thank you, sir, I think it will soon be 
mine.” 

Juliana took the book, and as she had finish- 
ed her afternoon’s work, she sat down on the 
large, shaded door-stone, and began to read 
the noble poem she had long desired to possess, 
Her father sat down by the window, and read 
his newspaper, occasionally stealing a glance 
at his daughter, to see with what interest she 
perused his favorite author. After a while she 
leaned her head against the door post, and her 
eyes began to grow heavy, and ere long, the 
book fell from her hands, and she was fast 
asleep. Her father took up the volume, and 
put it out of harm’s way, and suffered her to 
sleep on. 

At length she awoke, and looking wildly 
about her, asked what had become of her book. 

“I nave put it aside, concluding that you 
found it to be a very dull book.” 

“ Oh no, sir, but I did not sleep much last 
night, I sat up with Emily.” 

“ You were dreaming—was it about Paradise?” 

“TI do not remember any dream.” 

“ Your lips moved, which leads me to sup- 
pose that some thoughts were occupying your 
mind. I was in hopes you could tell me all 
about it when you awoke. Did you ever read 
Cowper’s account ofhis dream about Milton 

“No sir. Will you please tell me where I 
can find it?” 

Her father went to the book-case, and took 
down Cowper’s letters, and pointed out the one 
containing the dream in question. The ac- 
count is as follows:—“I dreamed that being 
in a house inthe city, and with much company, 
looking towards the lower end of the room 
from the upper end of it, I descried a figure, 
which I immediately knew to be Milton’s. 
He was very gravely, but very neatly attired 
in the fashion of his day, and had a counte- 
nance which filled me with those feelings, 
that an affectionate child has for a beloved fa- 
ther. My first thought was wonder where he 
could have been concealed so many years; my 
second, a transport of joy to find him still alive ; 
my third, another transport to find myself in 
his company ; and my fourth, a resolution to 
accost him: I did so, and he received me with 
acomplacence in which I saw equal sweet- 
ness and dignity. I spoke of his Paradise Lost, 
as every man must who is worthy to speak of 
it at all, and told him a long story of the man- 
ner in which it affected me, when I first dis- 
covered it, being at that time a schoolboy. He 
answered me by a smile, and a gentle inclina- 
tion of the head. He then grasped my hand 
affectionately, and with a smile that charmed 
me, said, “ Well, you for your part will do well 
also.” At last, recollecting his great age, (for 
I understood him to be two hundred years old) 
I feared that I might fatigue him by much talk- 
ing. I took my leave, and he took his, with an 
air of the most perfect good breeding. His 
person, his features, his manner, were all so 
perfectly characteristic, that I am persuaded 
that an apparition of him could not represent 
him more completely. This may be said to 
have been one of the dreams of Pindus, may 
it not ?” 

“T wish I could have been there,” said Ju- 
liana, as she closed the book. 

“ Where, my dear?” said her father. 

“ Where Cowper was, when he saw Milton.” 

She had quite forgotten that it was all a 
dream.. Her father was very much amused as 
well as pleased at the interest manifested by 
his daughter, in everything relating to the 
prince of poets. 

“ Doyou think,” said she, “that Milton and 


Cowper would have been friends, if they had ‘ 


lived at the same time—or rather do you think 
that Milton would have liked Cowper ”” 


“Thave no doubt of it, whatever. Milton 





would have been the first to appreciate the 
great genius of Cowper, and would have hail- 
ed him asa brother. In their religious spirit, 
they agree perfectly—that is, both wrote for a 
higher end than to please men and gain earthly 
glory. Both wrote for the glory of God. No 
two names in English literature are more ap- 
propriately associated, and none are more wor- 
thy of constant study. J. A. 


MISSIONARY STORIES.—NO. II. 
PRAYER AMONG THE NESTORIANS. 

Rev. Mr. Stoddard of the Nestorian mission, 
made some very interesting statements at the 
recent meeting of the American Board, respect- 
ing the spirit of prayer, that prevails among the 
Nestorian converts. For sixteen hours of the 
day, the voice of prayer was heard in the Semi- 
nary, at Geog Tapa. There were rooms ap- 
propriated to prayer; but there were so many 
desirous of occupying them, that he often saw 
a number waiting for theirturn tocome. Oth- 
ers would occupy a corner of the woodshed. 
Some would go to the grove, in cold weather. 
And as he was passing around in the evening, 
he had stumbled over them on the stairs. 

But the character of their prayers was pecu- 
liarly touching. One would plead with the 
Syrophinician women, to share with the dogs 
the crumbs that fall from their master’s table. 
Another would say, “ Lord, I am all over lep- 
rous with sin; but if thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean.” Another would plead to be per- 
mitted to touch the hem of Christ’s garment ; 
and another would cry out with blind Bartimeus, 
“ Jesus, thou Son of David, have mercy on me.” 

Two girls felt deeply anxious for their broth- 
ers, who had been hopefully converted in the 
former revival, but who seemed to have lost 
their engagedness. They met together one 
evening, to pray for their brothers; and became 
so deeply engaged, that they failed to note the 
departure of time, and continued in prayer till 
the break of day. Another had been a long 
time lying on asick bed, wasting away with 
disease. She had become exceedingly emaci- 
ated, and so weak that she could not raise her- 
self in bed. She asked her mother to raise 
her up on her knees, that she might pray once 
more before she died. She did so, and there, 
as she knelt upon her bed, with her hands 
stretched forth to God, and her voice raised in 
earnest prayer, her spirit took its flight. 

PREACHING AT JOPPA. 

Mr. Thompson of Syria, said, as he was pas- 
sing through Joppa, (now improperly written 
Jaffa,) he found a great desire manifested to 
have preaching; and he had preached to a lit- 
tle company “in the street called Strait,” 
where Peter once resided, “in the house of 
one Simon, a tanner,” and where he saw that 
remarkable vision on the house top. 





DESIRE FOR MISSIONARIES. 

In many places where he went, the people 
earnestly entreated him not to leave them, 
saying, “ We are as sheep without a shepherd.” 
They would even take hold of his horse’s bridle, 
and say, “ You must not go.” At one place he 
kneeled down with them under the shade of a 
tree, and prayed ; and after he had gone a great 
distance over the plain, he looked back and saw 
them riveted to the same spot, and gazing 
intently upon him, as his form receeded from 
their view. 

COMMUNION ON MOUNT ZION. 

Mr. Thompson said he once sat down to the 
table of the Lord, on Mount Zion, with a com- 
pany as diverse as those enumerated in the sec- 
ond chapter of Acts, as being at Jerusalem on 
the day of Pentecost. There were Jews and 
Greeks, Armenians, Persians, Arabians Amer- 
icans and English, and among them the good 
Bishop Gobat, who once called upon him on 
Mount Lebanon, without coat or shoes, or bread 
in his sack, whither he had gone distributing 


Bibles and other religious books. It was a 
blessed season. N. 
EEE 
OBITUARY. 


Died in Andover, Wednesday, Oct. 4th 
Groree, son of James ALrrep, and Mary 
AssorT, aged 5 years and 10 months. On 
Tuesday, little George returned from the village 
school in the forenoon, and sitting himself 
down close by the cooking stove in his father’s 
kitchen, he accidentally pulled a kettle full of 
boiling water upon himself, and was so dread- 
fully scalded, that he died the day following, 
after suffering intense agony, upwards of 
forty-eight hours. As he lay upon his bed of 
suffering, he remarked to his mother, “ Why 





could it not have been some little boy that did 
not love to go to meeting,” and then he told 
his mother he was dying—and commenced say- 
ing, “ Our Father who art in Heaven,” till he 
came to the words, “thy will be done”—these 
words he repeated several times—but was una- 
ble to proceed further. After this, he was de- 
prived of his reason, until he left this world of 
pain and sorrow, as we humbly trust, to be re- 
ceived of Him who has said, “ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me for of such is the king- 
dom of Heaven.” Little George always 
obeyed his parents—loved to speak the truth 
—never told a falsehood—loved to go to meet- 
ing and to Sabbath School. Do you think he 
is now sorry he loved these things ?—c. [Com. 


Variety. 











A SUGGESTION TO PARENTS. 


Try to interest your child as he gets more 
knowledge in your own occupztions, with a 
view to making him feel that he is useful. I 
have often been amused at the ingenuity of 
children, in finding themselves employment. 
Put them into a room ever so neatly arranged, 
and they will soon hitter it all over. They will 
be equally industrious if you wiil say, “Come, 
and help me put all things straight,” and there 
will be as much exertion as you could desire to 
assist you. You will thus be well repaid for 
your self command, by seeing the animated 
countenance of your child, while trying to 
“help dear mamma.” Remember that the un- 
ceasing activity of childhood is not mischicf, 
but is a certain sign of both a healthy body and 
an active mind.—British Mother’s Magazine. 
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NATURAL CURIOSITY. 


Last week, 2 horse was brought to the shop 
of A. J. Jones, blacksmith, Church Street, hav- 
ing five feet, all of which were shod with iron. 
The horse was of larger size than usual, but in 
other respects in no ways remarkable, with 
the exception of the supernumerary foot. This 
was upon the left hind leg, having its origin 
upon the insidé, just above the fetlock joint, or 
to speak more exactly, between the larger 
postern and cannon bones. It had its own ten- 
dons for bending and extending the foot, and 
these motions were effected independently of 
the natural foot, showing an independent set of 
muscular fibres also. The foot and hoof were 
well shaped, but were not more than one half 
or two thirds the size of the other. It was 
placed firmly upon the ground in walking, and 
the shoe, which was well worn, showed that the 
foot did its duty in supporting and moving the 
animal, [Cambridge Chronicle. 

—_~@—. 


THE HONEST FARMER. 


Two farmers having a dispute as to some 
land, an action at law was commenced to de- 
termine it. On the day fixed for the trial, one 
of them called on his opponent to accompany 
him to the court, that each might give his own 
statement of the case. Finding his neighbor 
at work in his field, he said to him, “ Is it pos- 
sible you have forgotten our cause is to be de- 
cided to-day >” “ No,” said the other, “ I have 
not forgotten it, but I cannot well spare time to 
go. You will be there, and I know you are an 
honest man, and will state the case fairly, and 
justice will be done.” And so it proved; for 
the farmer who went to the judge stated his 
neighbor’s claims so clearly, that the cause was 
decided against himself, and he returned to 
inform his opponent that he had gained the 
property. Such acharacter is worth more than 
the wealth of the Indies. 
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A MALAY’S TEST OF HONESTY. 


A New England sea captain going to India, 
was boarded by a Malay merchant, a man of 
high standing and wealth, who asked if he had 
any tracts or good books he could part with. 
The American, at a loss how to account for so 
singular an inquiry from such a man, replied, 
“What can you want with tracts and good 
books? you cannot read a word of them.” 
“True,” said the other; “but [ have a use for 
them, nevertheless; and it is this. Whenever 
one of your countrymen, or an Englishman, 
calls on me to trade, I puta tract or good book 
in his way, and then watch to see what he does 
with it. Ifhe reads it soberly, and with inter- 
est, I infer that he is honest, and will not 
cheat me; but if he throws it aside with con- 
tempt, or a profane oath, I have no more to do 
with him: I cannot trust him.” 


—_—@~——_ 


QUICK IN HER APPLICATION. 


“Tt amazes me because ministers don’t write 
better sermons—I am heartily sick of the dull 
prosy affairs,” said a lady in the presence ofa 
parson. 

“ But itis no easy matter, my good woman, to 
write good sermons,” suggested the minister. 

“Yes,” rejoined the lady, “but you are so 
long about it: I could write one in half the 
time, if I only had the text.” 

“Oh, if the text is all you want,” said the 
parson, “I will furnish you that.” Take this 
one fiom Solomon—*It is better to dwell in 
the corner of a house top, than with a brawling 
woman in a wide house.” 

“Do you mean ME, sir?” inquired the lady 
quickly. 





“Oh, my good woman,” was the grave re. 
sponse, “ you will never make a good sermoni- 
zer! you are too soon in your application!” 


2. 
BENEFIT OF OBEDIENCE. 

A boy wishing one afternoon to go with some 
other boys, on a sailing excursion, asked per. 
mission of his mother, which was not granted 
After a severe struggle in his mind between 
inclination and duty, he gave up his anticipateg 
pleasure and remained at home. The other 
boys went. A sudden flaw of wind capsized 
their boat, and two of them were drowned, 
The boy, when he heard of it, was affected, anj 
said to his mother, “.@ter this, I shall olways 
do as you'say.”—Anecdotes for Boys, 

——@-——_ 
A FINE EVLOGIUM. 

One of the finest eulogies ever pronounced 
by one Christian on another, was that pro- 
nounced by Dr. Doddridge on his beloved and 
venerated friend, Dr. Clark, of St. Albans: 
he remarked of him that ‘he brought joy into 
every house which he entered, but most of al] 
into his own house, when he returned to it? 

[eee 
THE BEGGAR AND THE GUINEA 

A beggar asked Dr. Smollet for a shilling 
by mistake he gave hima ginuea. The poor 
fellow perceiving it, hobbled after him to re. 
turn the money ; upon which Smollett returned 
it to him with a second guinea, as a reward 
for his honesty, exclaiming, “ What a lodging 
has honesty taken up with! I would rather be 
that man than a dishonest king.” 

SS 

Oupest Man PERHAPS Livine.—George 
Breckhart, in Harlan county, Kentucky, was 
born in Germantown, Pennsylvania, and is now 
one hundred and fourteen years old! For man 
years himself and family lived comfortably in 
the hollow of a huge sycamore tree. The 
agent of the Bible Society found him cut, and 
he received a copy of the Scriptures with spe- 
cial gratitude. 








Poetry. 








WILLIE AND THE CANARIES. 
A TRUE STORY. 
A little black-eyed boy of five, 
Thus spake to his mama,— 
* Do look at our canaries now, 
What pretty birds they are; 
How smooth and glossy are their wings— 
How beautiful their hue, 
Beside, mamma, I really think 
That they are pious too.” 


“ Why so, my dear ?” the mother said, 
And scarce suppressed a smile— 

The answer showed a thoughtful head, 
A heart quite free from guile. 

“ Because, when each one bows his head, 
His tiny bill to wet, 

To lift a thankful glance above, 
He never does forget ; 

And so mama, it seems to me, 

That very pious they must be.” 





Dear child, I would a lesson learn 
From this sweet thought of thine, 
And heavenward, with a glad heart, tun 
These earth-bound eyes of mine ; 
Perfected praise, indeed, is given 
By babes below, to God in Heaven, 
Philadelphia, June 20, 1849. 








FLOWERS. 


“ How fair the rose! what a beautiful flower! 
The glory of April and May! 
But the leaves are beginning to fade in a 
hour, 
And they wither and die in a day. 


“Yet the rose has one powerful virtue to boast, 
Above all the flowers of the field; 
When its leaves are all dead, and fine colors 
are lost, 
Still how sweet a perfume it will yield! 


“So frail is the youth and the beauty of men, 
Though they bloom and look gay like the 
Tose ; 
But all our fond care to preserve them is vail; 
Time kills them as fast as he goes. 


“Then Pll not be proud of my youth or my 
beauty, 
Since both of them wither and fade ; 
But gain a good name by well doing my duty; 
This will scent like a rose when I’m dead.” 


‘OUR FATHER WHOgsRT IN HEAVEN. 


Dearest Father, Lord above, 
Best of parents, God of Love, 
Thou in heaven my Father art ; 
Never let thy child depart. 


I’m thy daughter, given to God, 
Born of water, born of blood, 

I would be, by faith, thy child, 
Through my Saviour reconciled. 


Jesus, Saviour, let me be, 

In behaviour just like Thee. 
Thou wast once a child on earth, 
Make me thus of heavenly birth. 
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